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JAPAN'S CIVILIAN PREMIERS 

BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 

It came to pass, in the words of a native Japanese historian, 
that "the power of the Tokugawas that had ruled an empire for 
centuries . . . fell to pieces in the space of a single morning." 
That was the end, too, of two and a half centuries of profound 
peace, initiated by Iyeyasu Tokugawa, founder of the line of Sho- 
guns and an ancestor of Iyesato Tokugawa, now at Washington. 
At that epochal crisis in Japanese affairs the northern clansmen, 
even in the face of certain defeat, were loyal to the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. But happily for them in their defeat there was 
opened up a new path toward a larger life. In perfect calm, 
these defeated northerners resolved that they would seek in- 
struction in the long-banned Christian religion; and many of them, 
coming to the capital and its chief seaport, Yokohama, sought the 
teaching, help and intellectual hospitality of the American mis- 
sionaries who were stationed there. Among the lads from these 
northern parts were two future Premiers of Japan. One was Kei 
Hara, born in 1832 at Awomori — once the scene, about 800 A.D., 
of a decisive battle between the white Aryan Ainu and the south- 
ern Japanese. The other was Takahashi, from Sendai, whose 
feudal lord in the seventeenth century had sent an embassy to 
Europe, by way of Mexico. 

"Hara" means prairie, meadow, or moor, and the family name 
is an old one, going back even to the era of mythology, when the 
Sun-Goddess gave to her grandson, founder of the line of Mika- 
dos, for his conquest what we call "Japan," that is, "The Luxu- 
riant Country of Reedy Moors." "Takahashi," also a very old 
name, reflects the later era of valley-spanning and bridge-build- 
ing, in the nascent civilization. It does not matter what the 
"Christian" or personal names of these youths were. The spirit 
and form of impersonality runs through all the Japanese language, 
literature, customs and thought. Buddhism knows no such 
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thing as a personal, self-conscious, indestructible human soul; 
nor does Shinto extricate the individual from the mass. In the 
days of feudalism, whose traditions and customs still linger, a 
man might have a dozen different given names in the course of 
his lifetime, much to the confusion of the police and the foreign 
merchant and teacher. It was a common experience for the 
American professor, in the early 'seventies, on calling the roll of his 
students in the class room, to have no response to the name, long 
familiar, of a student looking directly at him. The lad, hearing 
what had been the accepted cognomen of yesterday, sat there 
before you, as silent as the sphynx, nor would any active emotion 
shown by the pedagogue at such apparent insubordination move 
either tongue or facial muscle. Called on for explanation, the 
information given by the lad was that the individual, so nomi- 
nated on the roll, had changed his name. One who looks in the 
reference books of a decade or two ago will recognize both Hara 
and Takahashi by their personal records, but not by the "Chris- 
tian" names borne by them. 

Both boys were born in 1854, as Perry's ships sailed home- 
wards. Both also in their hazards of new fortune came to Yoko- 
hama, when, after 1860, it had risen out of the swamps and levels 
but had not yet begun to cover the bluff and hills overlooking 
Mississippi Bay. Hara at first had the happier experience. 
Takahashi walked at once into the wolf's den — perhaps we might 
say was caught in the American eagle's talons. It was not easy 
at once to distinguish between missionaries and some men on the 
soil of Japan who have said that they would, if they could, turn 
the brown people into copper and export them for gain. On the 
promise of a free education in America, a coffle of Japanese boys 
were carried across the Pacific. One American, nameless here 
lest he have living relatives, — it was in the days of African slavery 
in America and of the dominance of the doctrine and practice of 
legalized spoliation of Asiatic peoples, — concocted a plan for ex- 
porting Japanese "coolies" to California. Why not, when the 
Portuguese had barracoons at Macao, and when fleets of Euro- 
pean and Peruvian ships carried cargoes of human freight, 
"shanghaied" after being plied with liquor, to be practically sold 
in the states, American and otherwise, bordering on the Pacific? 
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Young Takahashi had a hard time of it in America. Happily a 
slander turned boomerang and helped to strike a blow for liberty. 
It was the standing joke in the clubs at Yokohama during the 
dark days of our Civil War, when there were few Americans in 
Japan and the Alabama was sweeping the seas of our ships, that 
Perry and Harris had " opened the country to British trade and 
American missionaries." One virulent specimen of the yellow 
press charged the American missionaries with this crime of enslav- 
ing free Japanese. In reality, the typical American missionaries, 
Brown, Hepburn and Ballagh, were those who made known the 
fact to our Government. One, especially, was the Putnam who 
entered the wolf's cave and put in operation what led to the re- 
lease of Takahashi and his companions. 

I met Takahashi, a plump and well-favored lad, shortly after 
my arrival in 1870, and lived in the same house with him for 
several weeks. From him I improved my rudimentary knowl- 
edge of Japanese speech. Takahashi is shown in an old photo- 
graph in my possession standing plump and hearty, with the in- 
evitable sword, token of the Samurai, which was given to the boy 
at twelve, held in front of him. Both the boy and the picture im- 
pressed me mightily with the strength of that filial piety which is 
the base of Japanese civilization. 

As teacher, interpreter, statesman and viscount, Takahashi 
has done much for civilization and the union and reconciliation of 
Orient and Occident. My own personal debt to him, gladly con- 
fessed, is one of culture. In Dr. Verbeck's house in Tokio he 
read to me out of the stories of Japanese literature; fiction, poetry, 
travels, history and the classics of Bakin, Rai Sanyo, Murasaki, 
and, most of all, from that "cleverest outcome of the Japanese 
pen", as Professor Chamberlain calls it, the Tokaido Hizakurige, a 
wonderful, witty, sarcastic and informing picture of life on the 
greatest high road of the empire and of its fifty-three stations, or 
relays, in the days of spectacular feudalism. 

Takahashi was able to talk American and other varieties of 
English, and he had an idiomatic grasp and true insight into 
structure and syntax which was always of invaluable service. 
The literal meaning of interpreter is, in Japanese, tsuji, or "cross- 
roads," and he was an incarnate signpost to both Oriental and 
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Occidental, in pointing the way to mutual understanding and 
satisfactory action. Later he became a most excellent teacher 
in the Osaka High School, but from the first the bent of his 
mind was towards figures and statistics. 

Nevertheless after long exile from his native land, in California, 
he was not on firm ground when attempting to calculate with the 
soroban — that abacus, or counting board, which we see in every 
Chinese laundry. This box of knobs or buttons, sliding verti- 
cally on bamboo pins, dominates the mathematical situation 
from Moscow to Tokio. By means of it one can add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, work decimals and common fractions, find the 
square or extract the cube root, and do this far more quickly than 
the average Western clerk or cash girl. 

Nine-tenths of the untaxed and pensioned Samurai or gentry, in 
silk and with swords, scorned this instrument. They were rather 
proud of their aristocratic distaste and ignorance of figures. 
That is the reason why we in Tokio expected to hear of the speedy 
assassination of Baron Shibusawa, now in Washington, for up- 
lifting the merchants' social status, and, in his public manifesto 
demanding reform and change from petty bookkeeping, of stock- 
ing dimensions, to modern ledgers, and a national budget He, 
like my pupil for three years, Count Komura, who signed the 
Portsmouth treaty, knew his soroban well. 

I well remember when Dr. Murray challenged Takahashi's 
accuracy, in an estimate demanding proof on the abacus. This, 
at the moment, confused the lad, as well as the machine. But 
in time the perseverance which Takahashi manifested argued 
well. His triumphs, with both brain and fingers, proved the 
earnest of his ability manifested in the raising and handling of 
millions during the Manchu and Muscovite wars. When the 
clash with Russia was inevitable, Takahashi's thorough knowl- 
edge of the American people proved a tower of strength to the 
nation. That an army of public school boys and university grad- 
uates, using with superior intelligence the latest refinements of 
ballistics and strategy, would overcome in a fair field, was a fore- 
gone conclusion to those who knew. 

Four years of intimate acquaintance with Takahashi proved 
what an experience of over fifty years with Japanese in every 
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social station has demonstrated to me — the fact that the Jap- 
anese have a genius for friendship. I had not seen Takahashi for 
thirty years when I called on him in New York, and he, seeing 
me first, came forward with name uttered and extended hand in 
greeting. 

As Finance Minister in both the previous administrations and 
in that of his old neighbor and friend Kei Hara — the Commoners' 
Cabinet— Takahashi heartily supported the policy of his chief. 
He was earnest in mediating at home between the militaristic 
powers that be, by tradition, evidence and reality, and those 
ever increasing elements that are Christian, commercial and 
patriotic. The latter embody the hopes which spring from in- 
dustry and toil, from the women, from the educated classes, and 
from the better ethical and cultural life and institutions. These 
all unite in striving to win fame and honor for Japan, not as a 
bully but as a friend to both East and West. 

With Hara, who was less of a student, academically, than his 
fellow-northerner, I had not so much intimate personal acquaint- 
ance as with Takahashi, for Hara was in the lower classes when 
I was in Japan^ and his foreign culture was rather in French than 
in English ; though as a correspondent I found him frank and re- 
sponsive, simple in that friendship which I have enjoyed with his 
countrymen. 

Hara early turned awayfrom thereadingof books to that of men. 
Even the study of law, which he attempted for a while, was aban- 
doned for that of journalism. This gave opportunity for many 
interviews with prominent men, whom he studied at close range. 
In this way and as the private secretary, in succession, to several 
Premiers, he gained that power of reading, appraising and hand- 
ling men and measures that made his own administration as 
Premier so marvelous a success. It is only those who know the 
social and historic background of Japan who can rightly appraise 
that success, or love him because of the enemies he made — even 
to the cowardly murderer who illustrated the sinister side of 
Bushido. Let us remember that the Constitution of 1889 ordains 
the "fixed expenditures"; that is, about seven-eighths of the 
government's outlay, which the Diet cannot touch. This arbi- 
trary provision keeps the Elder Statesmen, the military class and 
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the bureaucracy terrorizing the country. So, also, the Ministers 
of War and the Navy are kept in office in the cabinet and are irre- 
movable, whatever the Diet or the national electorate may vote- 
This means that the names of political parties in Japan are mean- 
ingless in the American or British sense and that militarism, on 
the Prussian model, is entrenched in power. The ministers are 
responsible not to the Diet, but to "the Emperor" — which term, 
in politics, is but a paraphrase for the exertion of the power be- 
hind the throne. Yet despite all these obstacles, seen and unseen, 
what Hara accomplished in his three years of power-holding was 
the increase of the real authority of the legislative arm of the 
government. In most of his measures, he secured the virtual 
responsibility of the ministers to the Diet and not to the throne. 

What is by no means to be despised is the improvement in the 
status of the merchant and working classes. In this, Hara is not 
to be judged fairly from the criticisms of his political opponents. 
Possibly an alien may see more clearly and appraise more justly. 
When one remembers the almost total want of any commoners' 
rights which the two-sworded men of old were bound to respect, 
and the grovelling attitude of all the lower classes before their 
armed superiors, the triumph of this Premier, the initial com- 
moner and the first northern man to serve in this high office, seems 
almost startling. In the very week of Hara's elevation to the 
Premiership, as he announced to the writer in a personal letter, he 
gave orders to the Japanese school teachers in Korea to take off 
their military uniforms and the swords which they wore in the 
schoolroom. At home also he promulgated the rule that military 
dress should be worn only by the men of the army and navy in 
active service. 

In brief, I have faith that the future will show clearly that the 
administration of Takashi Hara was one of notable constitutional 
advance, when militaristic and bureaucratic government began 
to weaken, and true party government started on its beneficent 
career; and the pledged word of Korekiyo Takahashi gives assur- 
ance that the hopes and ideals of the martyred Premier will be 
followed by his friend and successor. 

William Elliot Griffis. 



